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in lieu thereof an equivalent or commutation in 
money, without the sacrifice of the religious 
principles which they feel conscientiously 
bound sacredly to maintain. 

They therefore earnestly petition Congress, 
in its wisdom, so to amend the law referred to, 
that they may still enjoy that religious liberty 
which has been heretofore accorded to them. 

May Divine wisdom direct you in all your 
deliberations, and may the God of mercy de- 
liver our beloved country from the devices of 
those engaged in this wicked rebellion. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives aforesaid, held at 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of| Boston, Mass., Ist mo. 1, 1864. 


the United States, in Congress assembled :— 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends for 


. New England respectfully showeth— 


That the Society of Friends have ever believ- 
ed that all war is forbidden by Christ, and is 
incompatible with the teachings of the Gospel— 
and from their rise, now more than two hundred 
years, they have acted in strict accordance with 
this belief, and have endured, especially in for- 
eign lands, much suffering, both in person and 
estate, on this account. 

Your Memorialists gratefully acknowledge 
that in this country, with little exception, their 
conscientious convictions in regard to war have 
been respected by our statesmen and Legislators, 
so that the free enjoyment of their religious 
views has not been prohibited or curtailed. 
They have at all times acknowledged the duty 
of a faithful allegiance to the Government 
under which by Divine Providence they are 
placed. They ask for no relief from their full 
share of its burdens, but are always ready to 
sustain it in every way that does not prevent 
the exercise of the rights of conscience, for 
which alone they now plead. 

They would further respectfully represent 
that the Act entitled “ An Act for enrolling 
and calling out the national forces and for other 
purposes,” passed at the last session of Congress, 
does require of them the performance of mil- 


SaMvuEL Boyce, Clerk. 


———_-_ <0 


[The following would have appeared several 
weeks ago, if it had not been mislaid.] 


A FAITHFUL TESTIMONY. 


In the year 1779, William Savery accompa- 
nied a. friend on a visit to the meetings of 
Friends in Virginia and North Carolina. * * * 
Some circumstances seem to have made such 
deep impression on his feelings, as occasioned 
him to notice them with much concern. A 
Friend had been drafted to serve in the army, 
but being conscientiously scrupulous against 
bearing arms, he could not comply with the 
requisition. He was therefore tried by a court- 
martial, sentenced to be whipped, and received 
forty lashes on his bare back with a whip of 
nine cords. Although he had no friend to 
sympathize with or to encourage him in a faith- 
ful testimony to the peaceable kingdom and 
government of Christ, he meekly and patiently 
suffered his flesh to be thus barbarously man- 
gled in the presence of some thousands of per- 
sons. William Savery says, “ Great endeavors 
were afterwards used, both by threats and per- 
suasions, to induce him to comply with some 
service in the military establishment, such as 
waiting upon the sick, or in some other employ 
that he might take hold of, so as to answer 
their purpose, but remaining steadily fixed, he 


itary service which they cannot render, or pay!could have no freedom to countenance their 
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measures, let the consequence be what it might. 





of an evil report that her husband had been 
brought to a compliance, than for all his suffer- 







the time had expired for which he had been 
drafted, he returned home.”—Life of William 
Savery. 













Translated for The Independent from the Banner and Times 
of Wales. 


JOHN ASHWORTH AND HIS CHURCH FOR THE 
DESTITUTE. 








drunken father, but his mother was a very god- 
ly woman. John heard her on one occasion, 
when she supposed no one was near but her 
heavenly Father, praying for her children, by 
their several names. He listened attentively 
and heard her saying, “ Lord, bless John ; keep 
him from bad company, and make him a good 
and useful man.” Those words still ring in 
his ears, and the prayer has been answered in a 
peculiar manner. 

How poor he was, we will relate a story or 
two concerning him. One Saturday evening, his 
mother requested him to leave off playing mar- 
bies and come with her intothe house. ‘“ What 
isthe matter, mother?” said John, “ itis not 
time for us to go to bed yet: let us play a little 
longer.” “I know,” she replied, in a quiet and 
sorrowful manner, “that it is very early, but 
there is no help for it. I want to mend your 
trowsers and wash your shirt; for though we 
are poor, we ought to be clean. It was my in- 
tention to get you a pair of wooden shoes, but I 
have failed. [am now at work making you a 
pinafore out of a wool-sack ; it will cover your 
rags, and make you appear a little better.” 

John had much respect for his mother, and 
was very tender of her feelings; therefore, he 
went straightway to his bare bed, naked—not 
to sleep, but to weep and to think what he 
would do for his mother when he became a man 
and rich. 

On Sabbath morning, be was to wear his 
new pinafore to cover his ragged clothes. At 
that time it was customary to mark the wool- 
sacks with the word “wool” in large black 
letters. John’s mother had received one of 
these sacks as agift; butit had become so much 
worn by use, that she could not make his pina- 
fore out of it without either patching it, or 
cutting through the letters. She chose the 
latter plan, thinking she could wash off the let- 
ters; but after repeated washings and boilings 
she had failed to get them out. When John 
put on his pinafore, his countenance fell; but 
when he saw tears in his mother’s eyes he im- 
mediately said, “ Never mind it, mother, never 
mind it. Itwilldovery well. It will hide the 
patches, and when I reach school, I will sit 
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I think it is worthy of remark, that his prudent 
wife appeared to be more concerned on account 





ings, or all they were worth in the world. After 









John Ashworth was a poor boy. He hada 
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upon the letters, and then no one will see them. 
Don’t cry, mother; it will be better with us 
yet.” And so off he went to the Sabbath- 
school barefooted, and clad in a pinafore made 
out of a worn-out wool-sack, with half the let- 
ters ““ woon”’ down one side of it, to take his 
accustomed place in the third Bible-class among 
boys far better clad than be, and who on that 
account did not like to sit by his side; and he 
kept his bare feet under the bench lest they 
should tread upon them. But John could not 
stay from school, were it only for fear of dis- 
tressing his mother. He was there constantly 
and punctually. 

Every boy that led his class on the Sabbath 
received a card at the close of the school. 
These cards were collected once a year, and the 
boy that had the most of them received the 
highest prize. The teachers and scholars, with 
their parents, and members of the congregation, 
assembled in the lecture-room every’ Friday in 
Whitsun-week, to drink tea, and to witness the 
distribution of the prizes. One year, John had 
one card more than any other scholar; conse- 
quently, he was to receive the first prize. He 
felt very unhappy during that week, because he 
was still without any shoes or clogs;* and on 
the night preceeding the festive day, said he 
to his mother, as tenderly as he could, “ Dear 
mother, can’t you get me a second-hand pair of 
clogs by to-morrow? Iam to receive the high- 
est prize, and I must ascend the stairs to the 
stage, and shall be ashamed to go up there 
barefooted.” His mother was mending his 
father’s stockings at the time. She did not re- 
ply immediately, but placed her hand upon her 
heart, as ifin great pain. Oh ! how sorry John 
felt that he had spoken a word! She remained 
long silent. Finally she said, “I know, my 
child, that you are to receive the highest prize 
in the school, and I have done my best to send 
you there tidy. I tried to borrow a shilling 
from the tavern-keeper’s wife where your 
father spends so much of what he earns; but 
she scornfully refused me. I was also with sev- 
eral of our neighbors trying to borrow a little; 
but our proverbial poverty has removed all 
help from us. There is scarcely any situation 
in life so unfortunate as that of the drunkard’s 
wife, or the drunkard’s child. I often pray to 
Ged to keep me from murmuring, and to take 
care of us. I do not wish to speak a word 
against your father, and I hope my children 
also willrefrain from reproaching him, for, after 
all, he is your own father. Let us trust in the 
Lord ; be good children; do good, and the 
morning will yet dawn on our pathway. To 
the godly, weeping may endure for a night; but 
joy cometh in the morning.” 

Next morning, John washed his feet very 


* A kind of shoe, with the soles and heels of wood, 
called by the French, Sabots, and much worn by the 
European peasantry. 
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carefully, because he was determined that they 
should appear clean, even if he had nothing to 
cover them. He went to school before the 
time, and sat quietly in a corner by himself. 
When the time came to distribute the prizes, 
the chairman (now Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth) requested him to come forward. He 
rose from his corner and went through the 
crowd as softly as a cat and received his prize 
amidst much clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet; but when he reached his corner again, 
he sat down and wept, as if his heart would 
break, because he was so very poor and thought 
some of the other boys would on that account 
make sport of him. Despite his deep poverty, 
however, John did not forsake the Sabbath- 
school. He gradually climbed up, step by 
step, from the A, B, C class to the superinten- 
dent’s seat, and from thence again to the 
pulpit. 

But it is not of John Ashworth as a preacher 
that we are going to speak, but as a voluntary 
missionary amongst the poorest and vilest out- 
casts of Rochdale and vicinity. In 1851 he 
spent a short time in London and saw most of 
the wonders of the metropolis, but what attrac- 
ted his attention most of all was the “ Home 
for the Destitute.” The scenes of wickedness, 


misery, and despair, which he witnessed there, 
affected him deeply, and he felt a great respect 
for the good men who had prepared such a home 


for those miserable ones. He believed that 
there were hundreds of just such outcasts in 
every large city, and that it was the duty of 
God’s people to do all in their power for their 
salvation ; and as they will not come to us, to 
our chapels and churches, we must go to them 
and prepare places of worship suitable to their 
circumstances. He determined that when he 
returned to Rochdale he would open a “Church 
for the Destitute.”” But when, on his return, 
he advised with his friends on the subject, 
none of them saw the necessity or propriety of 
such an undertaking, and they told him it 
would do more harm than good. Somehow, 
by these misrepresentations, he became disheart- 
ened and dissuaded from undertaking the 
work, until 1858, when he became very sick, and 
at that time he determined anew, if he recov- 
ered, to go to the highways and hedgesafter the 
most hopeless sinners, and he prayed earnestly 
for support to hold on in his undertaking, what- 
ever he would have to suffer in consequence. 
He took a small room in Baillie street, and 
published two thousand small placards, con- 
taining the following invitation : 
“ Caurcu For THE Destituts, Baitire St., Rocupa.e. 
Ye that have no house, no home, no friend, no 
money, Come! 


In your poor and ragged clothing, . . Come! 


Ye, the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, 
Come! 


Of whatever color or nation, with or without any 
belief, Come |! 


Jesus loves you ! Jesus loves you! 
He gave up his life to save you! 


“ Come, ye weary, heavy laden, 
Lost and ruined by the fall! 

If you tarry till you’re better, 
You will never come at all.” 


No collections. 
All that we seek is your welfare, bodies and souls. 


Service every Sabbath evening at quarter-past six. 
Come, poor sinners, come and welcome!” 


He glued together about fifty of these on blue 
pasteboard, and placed a loop of red tape at one 
end. Putting some nails in one pocket and a 
hammer in the other, he visited every barber’s 
shop and lodging house in the town, and re- 
ceived permission to hang up his papers at each 
of them. 

On Sabbath morning, October 4, 1858, he 
went out with about five hundred of these 
papers in his pockets, and walked through the 
back streets and lanes, in the poorest and dirt- 
iest quarters of the town, and when he meta 
ragged man or woman, he gave each one of the 
papers, and respectfully invited them to the 
service. If they could not read, he read the 
paper to them. Some mocked, others stared, 
but very few promised to attend. After dinner 
he went to one of the lodging houses for the 
poor, and asked permission to see those who 
lodged there at that time. He was led to a 
large room containing sixteen persons. He took 
off his hat, bowed to the company, and then be- 
gan to distribute his papers. One young man 
took the paper to light a short pipe which he 
had in his mouth, and breaking out into bois- 
terous laughter, began to dance on the floor. 
“You can dance well,” said Ashworth, “can 
you do something else equally well?” “Oh,I 
am a first rate hand for everything,” was the re- 
ply. ‘* Well, then, let me hear you read this 
paper as well as you can dance.” He took the 
paper, pulled the pipe from his mouth, ascend- 
ed an old wooden chair, and began to read 
aloud, and with theatrical tones; but when he 
came to the words, “ Jesus loves you! Jesus 
loves you! He gave up his life to save you,” 
his voice trembled, he came down and placed 
the paper on the chair, remarking as he did so, 
“ T would have been glad had I not read that, 
because it recalled to my mind better days.” 
After he had failed to read the paper through, 
the rest called forward one that was nicknamed 
by them “ Jenny Lind.” She was at the time 
drinking teain a corner of the room. She 
earned her living by singing in the streets and 
bar-rooms. Jenny took the paper and read it 
through, and then returned, amidst great ap: 
plause, to finish her meal. A crabbed man, 
with asnub nose and red eyes, said, “ I thought 
that no one in heaven, earth, or hell, cared any- 
thing about us, but it now appears some one 
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cares.” “ Yes,” said: Ashworth, “that paper 
is true ; Jesus doeslove you. He died to save 
you ; and I, his servant, have come here to tell 
you of his love. Now, which of you will first 
promise to come to the church for the destitute 
to night?” They all laughed, and one said, 
“ That is a fine joke !” 

Failing to receive a single promise from the 
company, Ashworth placed his hand upon a thin 
man who was trying with much care to part 
his hair before a bit of broken looking-glass, 
and requested him to challenge the others. 
‘Well done,” said all immediately, “ if you have 
him, you'll have the worst of the lot: we’d 
like to see Bill Guest in a church.” 

“Yes,” said the man with the wooden leg, 
“if Bill goes I’ll go.” 

‘“« And I,” said the snub nose. 

“ And J,” said the red shirt. 

“ And I,” said Jenny Lind. 

“ And I too ”—said the big spectacles. 

“You had better mind,” said Bill, “lest I 
should astonish you.” 

But they all reiterated their willingness to 
go if he went. 

“Tl go then,” said Bill, “and let us see 
now which of you will turn coward.” 

Ashworth promised to call for them in season 
to lead them to the place of worship. 

So he did, and found all the sixteen ready to 
follow him, no one showing the least desire to 
back out of the arrangement. 

Ashworth and boy led the way, and the 
others followed them two by two. They at- 
tracted much attention as they passed through 
the streets. Some inquired it they were going 
tothe rag shops; and others shouted, ‘ This 
beats all.” But tears filled Ashworth’s eyes, 
and his earnest prayer was “ O Lord, help me!” 
His congregation that evening numbered twen- 
ty-seven; and there are many reasons for be- 
lieving that several out of that small band are 
now among the ransomed before the throne 


above. 
(To be concluded.) 





THE DANU-GERMAN QUESTION. 


THE following Memorial from the Committee 
of the Peace Society has been forwarded 
to Earl Russell :— 

“The Memorial of the Committee of the 
Peace Society sheweth,— 

That your Memorialists, in common with the 
country at large, have felt, and continue to feel, 
great anxiety as to the issue of the dispute be- 
tween the kingdom of Denmark and the Ger- 
manic Confederation, respecting the question of 
Schleswig-Holstein. They rejoice in the per- 
severing efforts made by your Lordship to se- 
eure a pacific solution for the difficulty; for 
they have a strong conviction that, if England 
is called to interfere in the matter at all, it can 
only be in the form of friendly mediation and 


advice. They do not relinquish the hope that 
those efforts may be yet crowned with success, 
and that for the credit of civilization, the two 
enlightened nations more immediately concern- 
ed will be saved from the folly and guilt of 
rushing into the measureless calamities of war, 
on a question so comparatively trivial and ob- 
scure. 

But should hostilities ultimately break forth, 
your Memorialists earnestly hope that your 
Lordship, having used your utmost endeavors 
to avert a rupture, will firmly refuse to allow 
this country to be drawn into any participation 
in the conflict. 

Your Memorialists have observed, with the 
utmost satisfaction and gratitude, the resolute 
spirit with which her Majesty’s Government 
have adhered to the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the case of America and Poland. It 
appears to your Memorialists that the Dano- 
German question, far from offering any ground 
for departing from this salutary principle, pre- 
sents none of even those plausible pretexts 
usually urged in favor of armed intervention 
in other cases. Neither clear political right on 
one side or the other, nor treaty obligations on 
our part, nor the supposed complicity of British 
interests in the point at issue, nor respect for 
popular sympathies, can be pleaded in excuse for 
staking the blood and treasure of England on 
this unintelligible quarrel. 

It is impossible not to feel, on the other hand, 
that a war arising out of this question, in which 
the great Powers of Europe should become im- 
plicated, can hardly fail to lead to other com- 
plications so vast and perilous as might well 
appal the boldest heart in the apprehension. 
In your Lordship’s own impressive language, 
‘who can foresee what extent such a war might 
acquire, what passions it might arouse, what 
districts might be desolated in its ravages ?’ 

Your Memorialists, therefore, respectfully but 
earnestly entreat her Majesty’s Government to 
abstain, not only from taking part by any overt 
act in the hostilities between Germany and 
Denmark, should they unhappily commence, 
but from all such diplomatic altercations and 
engagements, as well as from such menacing 
demonstrations of force, as may gradually im- 
plicate the nation in the conflict without its 
knowledge and against its will. 

JosePH Pease, President. 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Treasurer. 


Her. of Peace. Henry Ricuarp, Secretary.” 





Inpustry and frugality are by no means 
necessarily connected with an avaricious dis- 
position. Economy is not inconsistent with 
generosity. It steer the middle course between 
extravagance and covetousness. It is observa- 
ble that the most industrious are the most liberal. 
I wish you to be liberal, not prodigal ; diligent, 
not avaricious ; so also frugal, but not sordid. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


encourage and feed the vanity that should be 


“OF THEM WHICH THOU GAVEST ME HAVE| suppressed. 


I LOST NONE.” 


In looking over the Review of the 16th ult., 
No. 20, I find a communication from Jonathan 
Grubb ; also some editorial remarks relative to 
the duties and obligations of the Society of 
Friends towards the descendants of its dis- 
owned members. This subject has for some 
years past claimed much of my attention and 
serious consideration. 

I am well aware that in different localities, 
the proceedings of the Society in administering 
the Discipline, and the consequent results, are 
various ; but from observation and experience, 
may we not with propriety adopt the sentiment, 
that by assuming the exercise of over-much 
judicial authority, they have to a powerful ex- 
tent perverted or lost their religious influence ? 
May we not perceive that many making high 
profession of piety are too prone to exercise 
undue authority and judgment over their 
fellow-members; or in other words, presume 
to judge the world in righteousness before the 
time? And tothe extent of their authority 
execute that judgment, whereby many victims 
have fallen beyond recovery to the Society, 
and unless cared for by some more sympathetic 
hands, forever lost. 

Thus have the lambs been driven from the 
fold, and too few have properly searched for, 
or sought after them. How unlike the exam- 

le and precepts of our Holy Redeemer! 

hat must have been the consequence had 
He dealt thus by His apostles and followers, 
who all denied or forsook Him in His greatest 
extremity? By what means would the pro- 
visions of the glorious Gospel dispensation 
have been spread and proclaimed to a lost and 
ruined world? Does it not appear that the 
whole plan of redemption must have proved 
abortive and a failure? But instead thereof, 
while He hated the sin, He could pity, love, 
and forgive the sinner, and proclaimed to our 
fallen race that He “came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” And His commands 
are :—“ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged ; 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned ; 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven :” and to “ love 
one another as He hath loved us.” 

Have we not cause to look back with regret, 
in consequence of the failure on the part of 
Christian professors to give sufficient evidence 
of being actuated by these Christian virtues? 
I have often thought that many are apt to 
place too great a clog in the way of forgiveness 
of our brethren; and “instead of repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” demand for reconciliation, repentance 
towards man, and implicit faith in, and strict 
obedience to, many of his requisitions, to com- 
ply with which, in some instances, would make 
the last error worse than the first ; and tend to 


Rather let us all, with true repentance and 
full purpose of heart, look to Him who is able 
to forgive sins; and let us not, therefore, judge 
one another any more, but “ judge this rather, 
that no man put a stumbling block, or an occa- 
sion to fall, in his brother’s way.” Again, 
John xii. 47—“And if any man hear my 
words and believe not, I judge him not: for [ 
came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world.” 

If we take a general view of the labors and 
acts of Christ and His apostles, as recorded in 
the Scriptures, and of the labors and acts of 
the Society of Friends, as recorded by them- 
selves,and mark the contrast, do not the lat- 
ter records in many cases grievously misrepre- 
sent the true characters of the persons referred 
to; and thus transmit to posterity this dark 
record of the real, or imaginary faults of our 
brethren, without duly considering our own? 
‘- Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye that are spiritual restore such an one.” 
Now, if, as appears, for nearly the last two 
centuries, according to the ratio of increase of 
population, the Society has only retained about 
one-tenth of the descendants of its members, 
with what prospects may we look forward un- 
der a similar course of procedure and influ- 
ence, for the evangelization of the world? 
What a field for contemplation !—nine-tenths 
fallen by the way; and not by the hands of 
open and avowed enemies, but by professed 
friends and shepherds of the flock. 

If a birthright membership in a religious 
Society is right, (which I do not now call in 
question), are not the means by which many 
are deprived of that right, harsh in the ex- 
treme? Who of us, as tender, sympathizing 
parents, would in times of the severe affliction 
of our children, forsake and cast them out to 
the tender mercies of the raging elements of 
an unfriendly world? Would we not with the 
tenderest care endeavor to administer to their 
relief in time of need? And if, after all, our 
best efforts fail, would we not strive to soothe 
their pains and sorrows, and illumine the dark 
valley, through which they must shortly pass, 
and not knowingly administer a potion that 
would increase their pangs, and produce inevi- 
table death? If then this temporal, fleeting, 
and transient life is thus to be cared for, how 
much more that which is spiritual and eternal! 
‘“‘ As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that love him.” R. J. W. 


OO 


By INDUSTRY and economy, we are enabled 
to be charitable and sometimes liberal. And 
where charity keeps pace with gain, we may 
hope for a blessing on diligence. But to 
slave to get and keep it sordidly is a sin against 
Providence. 
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“ : are on Him. for He careth for|selves, how it would refine and purify the 
aa"? Pane heart. The more light that is let in by dwell- 
ing on his purity, the more will our sinful pro- 
pensities flee the light, and the heart be 
cleansed, reflecting this light received from 
him. And the more we dwell on his great love 
for us, the more will his love fill our hearts. 
Let us trust him, let us honor him,—that 
blessed Saviour, “whom not having seen we 
love, in whom, though now we see him not, yet 
BELIEVING, we rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” 

































It seems to me, dear Friends, that much of 
the sadness and depression of many Christians 
arises from a want of the simplest trust and 
faith in these precious promises of our dear 
Saviour. I do not mean a general,—as it were, 
far off belief, but a close, personal application 
of them to ourselves and our needs, as the 
blessed Comforter designed they should be ap- 

lied. 

. He does not say only the deeply afflicted, but 
those who have care ; the weary, as well as the 
heavy-laden. And in all our discouragements, 
our very want of faith, we have this one great 
comfort, not only that we may thus apply to 
him, but that we honor him in so doing. I 
often remember, in the story of the woman at 
the well, that, though in Samaria, and the well 
was deep, and she had nothing to draw with, 
the lesson taught was that Jesus was near, and 
from him in faith we were to receive freely, 
without anxiety or trouble, the living water. 
With this precious offer from his own dear lips, 
shall we persist in rejecting it and sitting sadly 
by the well’s mouth, forever mourning that we 
“have nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep?” Qh, how this must grieve our dear 
Saviour! how we should please and honor him 
by joyfully and gratefully accepting this blessed 
free gift, which he declares shall spring up in 
us unto everlasting life. Have we not grown 
rather into the habit of considering this dis- 
trust and gloom as a becoming humility ? 

I have heard dear, aged Christians express- 
ing their great weakness, that through it all 
they have striven all their lives long to serve 
and follow this blessed Master, yet doubt if 
they will be received at last. Oh, is this truly 
honoring him? If they, though weak and un- 
worthy, have done all they could, will he fail 
in his part? Is hea hard Master ?—a severe 
Judge? Does he not rather pity our infirm- 
ities, and, looking over countless failings or 
commissions, judge the heart,—the chief de- 
sire? Are we not made worthy and acceptable 
in the face of Jesus Christ ? 

If a loving parent were to tell a little child 
to cross the room to bring a book, and this 
little one, desiring to obey, were to fall, from 
over haste, or weakness, or carelessness,—would 
the father be angry? or, loving the child for 
its willing obedience, and pitying it for the 
fall, or many falls, would he not gently raise 
his little one, dry the tears, wipe away the dust, 
and heal the bruises, and then teach him to try 
again? Why will not we remember He is 
more loving than any father,—more patient and 
more forgiving. 

Dear Friends, if only we could learn to look 
more to Jesus,—dwell more on his perfections 
and his love, instead of on our own miserable 


0 
THE ONE LANGUAGE IN CHRIST. 


In the year 1838, a number of persecuted 
Christians, belonging to Madagascar, left that 
island secretly on board a ship, bound fer Eng- 
land. On their way they stopped at Mauritius, 
and afterward temporarily landed at Algoa 
Bay, where they found many Hottentot Chris- 
tians. 

These good people were very kind to the 
refugees. But as they did not understand each 
other’s language, they could not, of course, talk 
together. Both, however, had Bibles. One 
translation, indeed, was in Dutch, and the other 
in Malagasy; so that the sacred volume could 
not have helped them to converse together but 
for one circumstance—that the names of the 
different books of Scripture, and the figures 
which marked chapters and verses were nearly 
the same in both. To express their sorrow that 
they could not talk together, they both turned 
to the eleventh chapter of Genesis, which gives 
the account of the confusion of tongues. Then 
the Hottentots, wishing to describe to their 
friends what they were before their conversion, 
pointed them to the second chapter of the epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, from the second to the 
fifth verses. Smiles of love and joy lighted 
up the faces of the Malagasy as they read the 
words, “ But God, who is rich in mercy, has 
raised us up together, etc.; by grace are ye 
saved ;” and they immediately pointed their 
Hottentot friends to the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth verses of the same chapter, and also to 
the words in Galatians: “Ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

In this manner these brethren in the Lord 
kept up their pleasant intercourse as long as 
the Malagasy remained at Algoa Bay. And 
the simple-minded Hottentots, many of whom 
were more experienced Christians than their 
visitors, knew how to comfort their friends by 
pointing them to such texts as John xvi. 33; 
2 Timothy iii. 12; Acts xiv. 22; Romans viii. 
35-39 ; to all of which our readers should turn. 

The parting service of these brethren was a 
singular one. It was proposed that they should 
sing a hymn together. But the only thing they 
both understood was the tune. Still that was 
enough; and each party—one in Dutch, the 
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other in Malagasy—joined in this not very me- 
lodious exercise. Here friends raised money 
to help the refugees on their way—the faithful 


Hottentots freely giving what they could.— 
Juv. Miss. Mag. . , 


man is mistaken, and will explain how he fell 
into the error. 

The usual care bestowed on plum trees 
planted near my house, having failed to secure 
a crop of plums from the ravages of the cur- 
culio, it occurred to me some fourteen years 
ago, that the presence of water under the tree 
might deter the insect from placing its progeny 
where it would be inevitably destroyed. I 
planted about one hundred plum trees of the 
choicest kinds (most subject to injury from the 
curculio) on the margin of a two-acre pond, 
formed by removing the alluvial soil to 
enrich my farm. The pond is supplied with 
salt and fresh water, as well as fish, through 
sluice-way connections with the mouth of Cro- 
ton River. The plum trees, of large size, were 
planted on the side of the bank, from one to 
two feet above the water at high tide, at an 
angle of from 35° to 40°, so that the tops 
might hang quite over it. They have borne 
fine frnit with as great, if not greater certainty 
than my apple orchards. I have had plums 
when I failed to secure a crop of apples. I have 
had crops of plums when, so far as I could 
learn, there was an entire failure through 
Westchester County. Finding my experiment 
succeeded so well around my pond, I concluded 
to plant plums and nectarines on the banks of 
the ditches in my reclaimed meadows. My 
sluice-ways connected with these ditches leave 
them ‘ bare of water’ at low tide, every day for 
three or four hours. The insect during this 
period perceives no danger from placing its nits 
in the fruit—and it has done so to the destruc- 
tion of nearly all the crop fora number of 
years. The loss here has been nearly as great 
as when planted on the dry land. 

The twelve years of successful culture of the 
plum around my pond, and the six years of 
failure to secure a crop of ripe plums and nec- 
tarines over my ditches that run bare at low 
tide, induced me to commence another pond 
that I might remove these to it, and secure 
them also from the ravages of the insect. To 
obtain the proper depth, it was necessary to 
discharge the spring water through sluice-ways 
into the other pond, and to keep the tide-water 
low in the latter we were obliged to shut out 
most of the water from the river, which left a 
few plum trees on a shoal part of the pond, free 
from water several hours every day. Many 
of the plums that hung on the trees over this 
bare spot were stung. These were the trees, 
the examination of the fruit of which led the 
gentleman, whose remarks I have above quoted, 
to believe my experiment was not a success— 
and yet it furnishes the strongest proof in its 
favor. 

I have seen the segment cut in the plum ina 
very few instances where it hung constantly 
over water, but have failed after twelve years 
search to find the larva of the curculio in the 












































_ A man, desiring to please God, and yet being 
ignorant of how to please him; desiring to 
make himself a better man, and yet ignorant 
of how to do it, may pursue a course of self- 
denial and self-imposition that shall render 
him stern and inexorable and unlovely: and 
his fastings and self-inflictions and prayers 
may make him a great deal worse. His inten- 
tion may be to be holy, and yet his ignorance 
may make him unholy. Another man may, 
without the slightest intention of ultimate ho- 
liness, and in utter ignorance respecting the 
higher motives, pursue a course so much more 
conformable to the laws of his being, that he 
shall be loving and lovely, and come much 
nearer to the pattern of the law of love than 
the man who strives ten times as hard to attain 
perfection. 

So it is not merely which way your will is, 
or what the character of your motives is, that 
is the essential thing: it is that you have the 
highest motives and a right will, joined to 
knowledge which shall bring your conduct un- 
der law. 

Therefore it is that you see a great many 
conscientious men who are all their life long 
conscientious to their damage, and a great 
many men who, though they are not religious, 
are pointed out, and often with some reason, 
as being a great deal better than men who 
make a profession of religion. Not what he 
means, but what he does; not intentions, but 
facts, determine character.—H. W. Beecher. 


_ “CHartry suffereth long, and is kind; char- 
ity envieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil ; rejoicetlf not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things.”—1 Cor. xiii. 4—7. 











THE CURCULIO IS REPELLED BY WATER. 
From the American Agriculturist. 

At the “ Fruit Growers’ Meeting,” as reported 
in the October number of your excellent peri- 
odical, the plum curculio was under discussion. 
I notice one gentleman remarked he “ heard 
much about the instinct of the curculio, and 
that the female will not deposit her eggs over 
water; but a visit to Dr. Underhill’s place, 
where the plum trees hang overa pond, proved 
that such was not the ease, as the plums over- 
hanging the water were equally affected with 
the others.” I take the liberty to say the gentle- 
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Turk.” The Bolmar or Washington plum is so 
subject to attack from the curculio, that for 
many years my trees planted on dry ground 
failed to secure a single specimen at maturity. 
I now ripen, on a single tree, hanging over the 
water of my pond, more than a bushel without a 
blemish. I have the pleasure to state further, 
that I have been assured by several persons who 
have planted plum trees over water within the 
last five years, that the result has been with 
them entirely satisfactory. 


R. T. Unperuriy, M. D. 
Croton Point Vineyards, Nov. 17th, 1863. 
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Tue DirFicutty In DENMARK.—The Com- 
mittee of the London Peace Society, always 
ready and prompt to act when threatenings of 
war appear, has addressed to the British Gov- 
ernment an earnest appeal against taking part, 
by any overt act, in hostilities between Ger- 
many and Denmark, should they unhappily 
commence, and also to abstain from all such 
diplomatic altercations and engagements, as 
well as from suck menacing demonstrations of 
force as may gradually implicate the nation in 
the conflict without its knowledge and against 


its will. Kingdoms have often thus been 
drawn into war. 






















































































Report oF WALTER T. CARPENTER.—In 
sending for publication Walter T. Carpenter’s 
Report upon the number and general condition 
of the Freedmen in Tennessee, which appears 
this week, T. Nicholson, Secretary of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting’s Committee, adds: 
‘‘Information received from persons residing 
in Nashville, and laboring among the col- 
ored people, confirms this report, and repre- 
sents the extreme suffering from the cold, 
about the first of last month, when the mer- 
cury, even at Nashville, indicated a tempera- 
ture several degrees below zero, and where 
wood sold for from $25 to $50 per cord. 

We have shipped a large amount of cloth- 
ing to Tennessee, and Walter T. Carpenter has 
returned to Nashville to attend to the distribu- 
tion of the same, and to note the progress of 
events at Chattanooga, which, in future, is to 
be the rendezvous of the refugees as they come 








































































































plums in this position, though “ marked by the 
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into the Union lines. We are expecting to es 
tablish an agency at that place, in order more 
effectually to succor the thousands who will 
seek a refuge here whenever the Union army 
shall advance into Georgiaand Alabama. “ We 
earnestly solicit a continuation of the liberality 
of Friends and others, that this and other kin- 


dred associations may be prepared to meet this 
anticipated emergency.” 


A Report of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
will be found in another part of this number. 


Tipton, near Richmond, Ind., 
1st mo. 30th, ised’ ¢ 

To the Executive Committee [of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. ] 

Dear Friends :—Having accomplished, in 
the “ Department of the Cumberland,” about 
what I could for the Freedmen without the 
supplies to relieve their destitution : and being 
aware that some time must elapse before goods 
could reach there, in consequence of the pres- 
ent difficulty of obtaining transportation, I 
made arrangements for the receipt and distri- 
bution of such clothing as might arrive before 
you had an Agent in the field, and returned 
home. 

Between Gallatin and Chattanooga, including 

Clarksville and a few other points off the direct 
line, there are some fifteen thousand Freedmen, 
exclusive of the large number enlisted in the 
Government service. Probably at least one 
half of these, and by far the most destitute 
portion, is in Nashville. While many are poor- 
ly clad, without a change of raiment, and with 
very little bedding, the miserable tenements 
they occupy are probably the most fruitful 
source of suffering. It is not uncommon to 
find three or four families in a single room, and 
that so open as to afford them sufficient light 
without a window. In their extremity they 
are obliged to seek shelter in basements, gar- 
rets, out-buildings, and rejected soldier’s tents. 
At other points, thé number being smaller, they 
had not this difficulty to contend with; and 
the condition of some of them would compare 
favorably with that of the colored population 
of the North. 
Five schools for the Freedmen are in success- 
ful operation in Nashville, one at Murfrees- 
boro, and one was about to be opened at Clarks- 
ville. The officers in several of the colored 
regiments which are located at various points of 
the Railroad, are devoting some time to the 
literary instruction of the troops under their 
care. 


The industry and general good deportment 


of the Freedmen surprise both their friends 
and enemies. 


On approaching the Head-quarters of the 


army, I found the numbers at the different sta- 
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tions to decrease ; as many have been sent up 
the railroad towards Nashville in consequence 
of the extreme difficulty of transporting sub- 
sistence, even for the armies in the field. But 
I was informed that it was no longer the policy 
of the Government to send them North; but 
as soon as their supplies would justify it, they 
would prepare accommodations for them at Chat- 
tanooga; and, should the army make a forward 
movement, we may reasonably expect a vast 
number will collect here, the most of whom 
will be very destitute, judging from the condi- 
tion of those now coming into the Union lines, 
from Georgia and Alabama; hence, in conclu- 
sion, I will say, husband your resources, and 
make every preparation you can to meet the 
great demand which, in all probability, will 
very soon be made by the suffering thousands 
who will seek refuge within the Union lines. 


Very respectfully, 
WALrter T. CARPENTER. 





(All Obituaries intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgement as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, in this city, on the 2d inst., Evita, wife of 
George M. Elkinton, in the 68th year of her age. 
Her sickness was comparatively of a short duration, 
yet her family connections, and those to whom she 
was sweetly united in Christian fellowship, are com- 
forted in the belief that she was not found unpre- 
pared for the solemn change, and that her purified 
spirit has extered into the joys of her Lord and 
Saviour. 


——, on the 19th of 11th month, 1863, in the 71st 
year of his age, SrspHen Jones, a much esteemed 
elder of Wabash Monthly Meeting, Ind. By a con- 
sistent and undeviating walk in life, the deceased 
gained the confidence of all that knew him. When 
nearing the confines of time, he viewed the prospect 
of approaching dissolution with calmness, exclaim- 
ing, all was bright before him. 

——,, at Ausable, N. Y., on the 29th of 11th mo., 
1863, TasirHa Peake, widow of Daniel Peake, aged 
82 years, 6 months and 12 days; a member of Peru 
Monthly Meeting. She had a painful illness, in 
which she often expressed a desire to go as soon as 
her heavenly Father should see fit to take her, giv- 
ing evidence of her confidence in her Saviour’s 
power and redeeming love. 


——, on the 24th of 11th month, 1863, ALBERT 
Patmer, son of John and Miranda Palmer, in the 
32d year of his age; a member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, C. W. 


——,, in Goshen, Ohio, on the 19th of 1st month, 
1864, Cates Morris, in the 51st year of his age; a 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 
During his protracted illness, he appeared quite 
sensible of his situation. He expressed a willing- 
ness to die and be with Jesus. “This isa beauti- 
ful world,” said he, “but it is our home only for a 
little while ; just long enough to prepare for Heav- 
en.” On being told that it was hard to part with 
him, he said, “‘ We must be resigned to the divine 
will; I have often heard it said, it is a fearful thing 
to die, but to me it is not so; for the prospect is 
bright and pleasant; nothing to dread or fear.” He 
appeared to be much in silent prayer, and dwelt in 
calm resignation to the close, 


Diep, very suddenly, in Goshen, Ohio, on the 25th 

of 1st month, 1864, JonatHan Maris, a member of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, in the 64th year 
of hisage. It may be truly said by all who have 
known him through the course of his life, that his 
deportment and intercourse among men manifested 
an earnest intention and unremitting labor to have 
& conscience void of offence towards God and man. 
Though a man of few words, he gave evidence, not 
only by precept but by example, that he loved the 
religion of Jesus. 
, at the residence of her nephew, Evan Lang- 
staff, in Goshen, Ohio, on the 31st of 1st month, 
1864, Exizaseru Fietps, in the 88th year of her age ; 
a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 
More than thirty years of the first part of her life 
were spent in the State of New Jersey, and half 
century in this country. During her protracted ill- 
ness, she was unusually calm, meek, and patient, 
and signified to her attendants that the time of her 
departure was at hand; that she was willing to die, 
and saw nothing in her way. 


, on the 26th of 11th month, 1863, near 
Barnesville, Ohio, Isrart J., son of Israel and Cath- 
arine Wilson, in the 21st yearof his age; a mem- 
ber of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. As his iilness 
gradually increased, he came to see his poverty and 
unworthiness, and sensibly felt that obedience had 
not kept pace with knowledge; also, that tbe right 
time to prepare for death was in time of health. As 
his life drew near to a close, he became very peni- 
tent and prayerful, giving good advice to his friends 
and relatives, and passed quietly away, leaving the 
consoling evidence that he was prepared for the 
change which awaited him. 








——, at the residence of her mother, near Thorn- 
town, Ind., on the 21st of the 6th month, 1863, 
Nancy, daughter of William and Sally Horner, 
[former deceased] aged 39 years, one month, and 
nine days; a member of Sugar Plain Meeting. Her 
illness was a short, but trying one; she bore it with 
Christian patience and resignation, leaviog to her 
Friends the comforting assurance that her last mo- 
ments on earth were peace. A few days before her 
death, she spoke of her trials in this worldsand said 
she would soon be out of them all and be at rest, 
and if it was the Lord’s will she was willing to go. 


——, suddenly, on the 23d of 1st mouth, 1864, at 
Carthage, Ind., Saran S., daughter of Stuart and 
Anna S. Aydelott, in the 14th year of her age. 


——, on the 20th of 5th month, 1863, Samuen C., 
son of Wilson and Annie B. Spray, aged 10 months, 
lacking one day ; # member of Bridgeport Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ind. ‘ 


-——, on the 31st of 12th month, 1863, CHaRLEs H., 
son of W. H. and D. A. Crew, of Richmond, Ohio; 
aged 2 years and 9 months. 


, on the 27th of 8th month, 1863. near Can- 
ton, Ind., Mark Bogus, in the 84th year of his age; 
an exemplary member of Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, on the 16th ult., at New Providence, Hardin 
county, Iowa, Ropert Kina, in the 46th year of his 
age; an esteemed member and overseer of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 





——, on the 16th of 9th month, 1863, in Morris, 
Otsego Co., N. Y., at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Stephen H. Wing, Amy Suove, in the 91st year of her 
age; an esteemed elder of Butternuts Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. As a shock of corn that is fully ripe 
is gathered in in its season, so her friends reverently 
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trust that she is safely gathered with the faithful of 
every generation. 


Disp, on the 27th of 1st month, 1864, Revs, 
daughter of William and Ruth Newby, (the latter 
deceased,) aged 22 years, 4 months, and 2 days; 
a member of Beech Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
This dear young friend bore a severe illness of 15 
weeks with much patience and resignation, often 
suffering the most excruciating pain; yet there was 
never a murmur heard from her lips. Her friends 
and relations have the consoling evidence that 
through the abundant mercy and goodness of the 
Lord, her close was peace. 


——, on the 19th of 1st month, 1864, Clarkson D., 
son of Wm. and Sarah I. Cox, aged 2 years, 1 month, 
and 11 days; members of Driftwood Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ind. 


TURPENTINE AND BENZINE, 


Three years ago turpentine could be pur- 
chased at prices ranging from thirty to forty- 
five cents per gallon, according to quality, and 
it was then extensively employed for mixing 
with paint—as a drier—and in the manufacture 
of a burning fluid, composed of four parts al- 
cohol to one of camphene—purified turpentine - 
At present the price of turpentine is three dol- 
lars per gallon, and it is but little used. Burn- 
ing fluid, which was a very dangerous substance, 
has happily gone out of use, and benzine—the 
light eupion oil, derived from petroleam—has 
taken the place of turpentine as a paint mixer. 
It is stated that it is superior to turpentine for 
this purpose. As its price does notjexceed that 
of turpentine at its lowest figure, it is a subject 
of congratulation that it forms such an excel- 
lent substitute for it. But besides the uses 
stated of turpentine, it was also very extensive- 
ly employed as a solvent for resins and asphal- 
tum, in the manufacture of varnishes. In this 
department of industry, its place has also been 
supplied by benzine, which, although not quite 
so good, answers very well for the purpose. The 
oil springs of Pennsylvania have, therefore, not 
only been of vast benefit and advantage in sup- 
plying the cheapest burning fluid ever brought 
into use, but also in providing painters and 
manufacturers of varnishes with a cheap sub- 
stitute for turpentine.— Scientific American. 
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A meeting of The Women’s Aid Association will 
be held at the Committee room of Friends’ Meeting 
house, on Arch St., on Seventh day, 20th of 2d mo. 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

E. C. Conuins, Secretary. 
ics lain ta 

QUAKERISM: 17s suBSTANCE AND ITS FoRM. An 
Address delivered before the Alumni of Haverford 
College, by Prof. Z. Tust, of Earlham College. 

Price 10 cents per copy; for sale by Nicholson & 
Bro., Richmond, Ind. 2d mo. 20, 2t. 
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FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We have ascertained from our Friend, John OC. 
Tatum, now at Yorktown, that one of the best modes 
of helping the Freedmen will be the furnishing of 
some aid in their work on the ground allotted to 
them; it is therefore desirable that a quantity of 
seeds should be at once sent down, and if our friends 
in the country will contribute some seed-corn and 
potatoes, as well as beans and peas, they will be 
forwarded to him for distribution. The seed can 
be sent to the room of our Association, corner of 
5th and Cherry Sts. Samvg. R. Surrey, 

e Chairman Farming Committee. 

Philada., 2d mo. 12th, 1864. 





For Friends’ Review. 


Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on the Concerns of the People of Color. 


The following synopsis of the proceedings 
of ‘Indiana Yearly Meeting’s Executive 
Committee on the Concerns of the People of 
Color,” from its appointment in last Tenth mo. 
to the 27th of First mo., 1864, is offered for 
publication in Friends’ Review, for the infor- 
mation of Friends generally, and specially for 
those residing in the West. 

Whole amount of money received $10,124.37. 

Articles shipped to our Agents in Mississippi 
and Tennessee, and in readiness awaiting trans- 
portation, 

7924 pieces of clothing, chiefly for women 

and children. 

421 blankets and quilts. 

682 pairs of shoes. 

800 yards of cloth, with trimmings, needles, 

&e. 

69 lbs. stocking yarn, with knitting needles. 

758 School books. 

144 slates. 

6 school charts. 

30 packs of Sabbath school books and cards. 

Friends have contributed more liberally with- 
in the last month than at any previous time, 
and our Treasurer has received over $2000 
since his report on the 27th ult. 


— +0 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
and its vicinity, 
For Tue Rewer or Cororep FreepMen. 

The Committee on Instruction would be glad to 
receive applications for the position of Teachers, to 
labor among the Freedmen. 

Address either of the undersigned : 

Marmapcxke C, Cops, 1312 Filbert St., Philada., 
Wu. M. Cansy, Chadd’s Ford, Delaware Co., Pa. 
James WuITALL, 410 Race St., Philada, 


———_- -+ ~see + 
STORE-KEEPER WANTED. 


The “Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity, for the Relief of Colored Freedmen,” 
having decided upon the establishment of a Store 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., for the cheap supply of 
the necessaries of life to the self-supporting Freed- 
men, is desirous of engaging, at once, the services 
of a Friend as store-keeper. 

An active and energetic man, experienced in re- 
tail business and the keeping of accounts, will be 
required. A liberal salary will be paid to such. 
Apply to Joun B. Garrett, 

No. 400 Chestnut St., Phila., 
or, Exuiston P. Morris, 
Germantown, or 805 Market St., Phila. 
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Of the above receipts nearly $3400 were from 
Friends in England. 

Elkanah Beard and his wife Irena have been 
for three months laboring faithfully and very 
efficiently among the Freedmen ‘at Young’s 
Point and other places on the Mississippi river. 

Besides the clothing forwarded by this Com- 
mittee, over 5000 garments have been sent to 
KE. Beard by “ Friends’ Association in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinityfor the Relief of Col- 
ored Freedmen.” 

There are three schools in successful opera- 
tion at Young’s Point, taught by three young 
women Friends—Elizabeth Bond, Lucinda B. 
Jenkins and Mary E. Pinkham. In these 
schools there are nearly 300 children, and all 
the teachers give encouraging accounts of the 
progress of their pupils. 

Extracts from one of E. Bond’s letters will 
accompany this report. 

Our Friends James and Sarah Smith are on 
their way down the Miss. river to co-operate 
with the above named Friends in their efforts 
to promote the physical, moral, social, and spirit- 
ual interests of the Freedmen. 

The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are 
few. We would be glad to have a larger num- 
ber of earnest, efficient Friends offer their ser- 
vices to labor in this great field. 

Walter T. Carpenter is in Nashville, Tenn., 
distributing to the suffering Freedmen the large 
amount of clothing which has recently been 
sent to that place. 

By information just received from him we 
learn that over eleven tons of supplies for the 
colored people arrived at Nashville on the 6th 
inst. 

These goods had been detained at Cincinnati 
and other points by the ice in the Ohio and Cum- 
berland rivers, Friends in N. Y., too, have just 
shipped to H. Howard Smith, our Agent in 
Cincinnati, $500 worth of goods for the suffer- 
ing Freedmen in Tennessee. It is truly cause 
for great thankfulness, that the vast amount of 
suffering which has for many weeks prevailed 
among these people in Nashville and other 
places in Tenn. is now being greatly lessened. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

TimotHy NicHoxson, Secretary. 


Richmond, Ind., 2d mo. 10th, 1864. 
aacenciilieiteaiinies 
IRON BRIDGES. 

Long before great bridges were erected, it 
had occurred to engineers that iron might prob- 
ably be employed in building bridges. As 
early as 1775, Mr. Pritchard built one at Cole- 
brook Dale, 100 feet span, and in 1795 Thomas 
Wilson erected one at Sunderland, 237 feet 
elear span, with only 260 tons of metal, while 
the centre arch of Southwark Bridge, only 3 
feet more in width, contains 1,665 tons. 
Hitherto these two have not been surpassed by 
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any arches of the same kind; but Telford pro- 
posed to replace old London Bridge with one 
of a single arch, 600 feet span, and afterward 
begged to be allowed to span the Menai Strait 
with one of nearly the same extent. More re- 
cently Mr. Page proposed to cross the Thames, 
just above the Tower, with a single arch of 
750 feet clear span, to carry two lines of rails 
and a roadway 24 feet wide, besides footways. 
Bold as the project may appear, still Mr. 
Page’s experience and admitted knowledge of 
the subject are such that no one doubts its 
feasibility. From various causes none of these 
great schemes have been carried out, though 
there seems no reason to doubt that they might 
have been executed with success. As the re- 
sitance to pressure in cast-iron is as nearly as 
may be ten times that of stone, there seems at 
first sight no reason why an arch of iron, 1,000 
feet span, should not be made as easily with 
the same weight of material as one of 100 feet 
of stone ; and as blocks can be cast with more 
precision than they can be hewn, and fitted 
with flanges and other constructive expedients, 
even the most gigantic arches ought to be far 
easier to build in this material. The one ele- 
ment of uncertainty is the contraction and ex- 
parsion of the metal from heat; but there 
seems little cause to fear it. : 

On the Continent, where scientific knowledge 
is generally in advance of practical skill, they 
have carried this principle to excess, by using 
wire, which is iron in its most perfect form, for 
tenacity. This has reduced the weight of the 
bridge so much relatively to the load, as to 
render the undulation excessive, and frequent- 
ly to lead to the most frightful accidents. Still, 
the bridge over the Sarine at Friburg has stood 
for thirty years, with very slight repairs, 
though its span is 870 feet, while that of the 
Menai Strait is only 570, and the bridge which 
recently crossed the Thames at Hungerford 
Market, which is our largest and typical exam- 
ple of the class in England, was only 676}. 

The boldest and grandest application of this 
principle is the bridge constructed for railway 
traffic by Mr. Roebling, just below the Falls of 
Niagara. So rapid has been the progress of 
engineering science, that if any one had pro- 
posed, twenty years ago, to throw a railway 
bridge over a chasm 800 feet wide, and 245 
feet above such a foaming torrent as that of 
the Niagara, he would have been looked on as 
a madman. Yet this has now been accom- 
plished, and by very simple means. The 
bridge consists of a rectangular tube 20 feet 
deep by 26 feet wide, or rather two floors 18 
feet apart—the upper carrying the railway, the 
lower the roadway for ordinary traffic. These 
are connected together by a series of wooden 
posts, braced together by diagonal iron tie-rods. 
By bracketing out from the rocks, the free 
length of the tube is reduced to 790 feet, and 
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is then suspended from towers 821 feet apart 
from centre to centre by four wire cables of 


10-inch section, and each containing 3,640 
separate wires. These are further assisted by 
numerous braces radiating from the towers, and 
a multitude of ingenious minor contrivances. 

When a train weighing more than 300 tons 
— over the bridge, the deflection is said to 
be only 10 inches; and certain it is that, so far, 
it has answered all the purposes for which it 
was intended; but nevertheless it seems too 
frail and fairy-like a structure for the rough 
usage of railway traffic, and trains are not allow- 
ed to move across it at a higher velocity than a 
man can walk. With great care and continu- 
ous repairs it may do its work for years to come, 
but it may any day deposit its load in the boil- 
ing flood beneath, and so again separate the 
provinces it has so boldly united. Indeed, 
taking it altogether, there can be little doubt 
that the tubular girder proposed by Robert 
Stephenson for the same purpose would have 
been a better piece of engineering. It would 
have cost more in the first instance, for if the 
published accounts are to be believed, the sus- 
pension bridge cost only £100 per foot for- 
ward; but the durability of the tube would 
have been practically unlimited, its safety un- 
doubted, and an occasional coat of paint all the 
repair it would have required. 

Perhaps, after all, there is nothing better 
than the simple tubular girder, which was 
evolved out of the first experiments, and used 
with such success in carrying the Holyhead 
Railway across the Menai Strait. The first 
and most obvious proposal for this bridge was 
one of cast-iron in compression, which would 
have been the cheapest and most architectural 
mode of affecting the object; but the Admir- 
alty interfered, and insisted that a clear head- 
way of 100 feet above high water should be 
maintained throughout. ‘To meet this difficul- 
ty, a tube suspended by chains was then sug- 
gested, nearly similar in principle to the one 
recently erected at Niagara; but as the inves- 
tigation proceeded, it was found that the chains 
might be dispensed with, if a tube of sufficient 
rigidity could be constructed to carry any rail- 
way train across the greatest opening, which 
here was 460 feet elear. So complete were the 
Investigations and so careful the execution of 
the whole work, that subsequent experience 
has added little to the knowledge then attain- 
ed; and besides being the first, it is, consider- 
ing the difficulties of the execution, one of the 
most perfect works of its class. In extent, and 
in some respects, for cleverness of execution, 
even this bridge is surpassed by that across the 
St. Lawrence, at Montreal, which, though only 
a single tube, is 6,592 feet long; but the centre 
span is only 33 feet, and the remaining 24 
openings average 242 feet. The great engi- 
neering difficulty was the erection of such a 







structure on so rapid a river, frozen at times, 
and at the breaking up of the ice bringing 
down great bergs, which threaten to overwhelm 
everything. All these difficulties have been 
successfully surmounted, and the bridge promis- 


es to be as stable as it is efficient.— Scientific 
American. 





THE GRAND MIGRATION OF SEALS. 


Few things are better calculated to strike 
the observer of nature than the power of vari- 
ous animals to carry out extensive and sus- 
tained exertions in the course of their periodi- 
cal and oft-repeated migrations—extensive, in- 
asmuch as some of these are continued over 
thousands of miles, and sustained continuously 
during many days of great exertion. In most 
instances we are left to conjecture for much of 
our information on this subject. It is true 
some of the bird tribe are seen preparing for 
their journey. Swallows congregate in great 
numbers, and suddenly disappear, but precisely 
how or when they go is but vaguely ascertained. 
We learn the arrival of our winter visitors 
chiefly by their presence, and therefore infer 
that the passage has been performed during 
the night. That animal, however, regarding 
whose proceedings I am about to say a few 
words—the seal—affords ample opportunities 
for watching.bis whole career. Requiring, as 
he does, the aid of all the elements, save fire, 
for the comfort and the continuation of his ex- 
istence, his motions are not easily hidden. 
Heavy and awkward as his appearance is when 
at rest on the land, in the water his actions 
emphatically refute this charge; activity and 
perseverance mark all his motions, to which 
qualities we may justly add cunning and sa- 
gacity of no ordinary character. Independent- 
ly of his constant motion in pursuit of his prey, 
the migrations of the seal are most extensive. 
During the summer and autumn, numbers of 
these creatures are met with, scattered in small 
parties, in all parts of the Northern Ocean 
visited by the whalers and other fishermen, 
where they remain until the severity of the 
arctic winter warns them to retreat southward. 
Mariners who have been beset among the ice, 
or for other reasons have passed the winter in 
those hyperborean seas, remark that few seals 
are met with during the winter, and some of 
them chronicle the time at which they first ap- 
peared on their return. Our information with 
regard to their general motions is not limited 
to these somewhat vague records. The habits 
of the genus (for it consists of many species) 
are so visible that we must conclude the scat- 
tered seals met with during the dark winter of 
the Pole, are only stragglers left behind when 
the main body moved southward. As the se- 
verity of the weather increases, it is evident 
that, like the swallows, an instinctive move- 
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ment must commence, communicated to and | for bringing forth their young arrives; nor is 
understood by the whole family, like a masonic} the rest of long duration. About the end of 
sign, prompting a general assembly of the clans} January it becomes necessary to turn north- 
at some long-frequented, well-known spot of|ward. During the southerly migration no ice 
their wide domain, where, it is to be supposed, | encumbered the way—all circumstances were 
they enjoy their sport until the gathering is| favorable; but the now-projected movement 
completed. At length the frost commences, and|is undertaken under many impediments: the 
the army is set in motion. This proceeding is| animals must stem the strong current; the bed 
keenly looked forward to and watched by the}on which their snow.white cubs are to be laid 
inhabitants of the coast, whose interest is much | is solid ice. Onward they struggle until they 
involved in their passing visit, and who fail not | fall in with the immense continent of this ma- 
to levy tribute in kind. A fisherman, posted|terial—one part of which is formed on the 
as sentinel on some headland commanding an|shores, and a much larger portion hurried for- 
extensive sea view, communicates to the ham-| ward by the polar stream. This now covers 
let the first indication of the approaching host, | the identical sea along which they so recently 
the vanguard of which invariably consists of} passed, and is to be their home until the duties 
sraall detachments of from half a dozen to ajof the nursery are performed, and their sleek 
score of seals ; such parties continue to pass at| progeny are strong enough to accompany the 
intervals, gradually increasing in frequency|herd. The detachment which we left on their 
and numbers during the first two or three days | way up the Straits of Belleisle meet their own 
of the exodus, by the end of which time they | difficulties: the fishermen waylay them here 
are seen in companies of one or more hundreds. | most assiduously—net after net awaits the toil- 
The main body is now at hand, and during the|ing emigrants, which are turned to good pur- 
greater part of the next two days, one continu-| pose. Several thousands are taken at the 
ous, uncountable crowd is constantly in sight. | many stations planted on all parts af the shore 
The whole procession coasts along at no great|from Cape Charles to the Gulf of St. Law- 
distance from the shore, presenting to an eye-|rence. In the Gulf many of them pass the 
witness a most extraordinary scene. In all} winter and bring forth on the ice formed near 
quarters, as far as the eye can carry, nothing|the shores of this sea; a few of the young are 
is visible but seals—the sea seems paved with|taken by the inhabitants of the Magdalene 
their heads. Some idea may be formed of the}and other islands; but a considerable section 
vast multitude when we consider the time oc-|of the original stock circumnavigate New- 
cupied in passing, and the rate at which the|foundland, and join the great body on the 
animals are hurried along by the ceaseless,| banks. Those which winter in the Gulf of 
rapid stream which forms the highway of their| St. Lawrence quit their quarters in that sea 
long though expeditious voyage. The rear is} about the end of June, and on their way down 
brought up by small parties, such as formed}the Straits of Belleisle reward the watchful 
the leading detachments. In one short week| fishermen with a few additional thousands of 
the whole host passes, consisting of many hun-|their much-prized carcases. These are now 
dreds of thousands. The current of which} accompanied by their young, all but as round 
these sagacious voyagers take advantage is the|/and bulky as their parents. After clearing 
well known polar current which proved so in-| the Straits little more is seen of them. It is 
imical to the success of our North-West Pas-|believed that, in order to avoid the adverse 
sage discoverers, and which sets through Hud-| current, they make their passage north to their 
son’s Bay, and sweeps the coast of Labrador |‘old summer haunts at a much greater distance 


in a south-east direction; running at all sea-| from the land.—J. C. 8. in London Friend. 
sons at the rate of several knots an hour, burl- 


ing with it, during the winter and spring, 
quantities of ponderous field-ice, together with 
numerous icebergs of various size, and fre 
quently of most grotesque shapes. By it the 
seals continue their passage steadily on in one 
unbroken course until the island of Belleisle 
presents an obstacle—situated in the entrance 
of the straits of Belleisle, into which a branch 
of the current sets, carrying with it a portion 
of the force towards the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The main body continue onward until 
they reach the Gulf Stream, on the banks of 
Newfoundland. Here they arrive about the 
end of December or early in January, and 
halt for a time in the more still and warmer 
waters of that locality, resting until the time 



















































LrBeRALITY differs from charity in this— 
that she has sometimes other objects; she not 
only relieves the poor, but also casts her eyes 
on those who do not absolutely want. She finds 
out virtue in a low degree and exalts it. She 
eases their burdens who labour hard to live; 
many kind and generous turns those find at her 
hand who do not quite want. The decayed, 
and the widow, and the fatherless partake of 
her kindness. She takes one child, and puts 
out another, to lighten the loads of over- 
charged parents. True liberality is plentiful, 
but not superfluous ; and isa noble principle 
in man. By it the enjoyment of prosperity is 
redoubled, 
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Ir is not a name, neither is it forms, nor the 
relinquishing of outward forms, which can 
bring us into possession of inward spiritual 
grace. A new life; an inward creation; a 
death unto sin; a new birth unto righteous- 
ness; are the genuine effects of believing in 
Christ, and of cherishing and obeying the 
teachings of His Holy Spirit—M. Capper. 
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“Tr is a great matter for a man to learn how 
to rest himself without being idle, and to make 
his necessary repose subservient to the glory of 
God.” 


——_——~+0e-—____—_ 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE BURDEN-BEARER. 


Abed -el-wahed, vowed to serve his King, 

Across a desert space was journeying. 

The way was long; the air was hot and dry; 

All round, the red sands met a burning sky. 

Not often spread the palm its loving shade, 

Or grass or flowers a softer footing made. 

Though many a pilgrim trod across the waste, 

Few toward the city of the King made haste. 

As, by a lonely spring, he stopped to drink, 

Abed saw one reposing by its brink. 

Like man his form, but lovelier his mien 

Than in the daily walk of men is seen. 

“ Brother,” the stranger said, “upon thy brow 

I read His service unto whom I bow. 

Behold me, on an errand of great need, 

Empowered to call his servants to my speed. 

I bid thee, then, to lay thy burden by, 

And bear me onward, till day leaves the sky.” 

“In his name?” “In his name whose sign thou 
wear’st ; 

In bearing me, the King’s own cause thou bear’st.” 

Abed was weary; but, without a sigh, 

He laid his pilgrim’s wonted burden by; 

The bread he needed for to-morrow’s fare, 

The cloak to shelter from the midnight air, 

The precious tokens of the loves he left, 

His treasures all; of all to be bereft 

For the King’s sake. Then, stooping by his pack, 

He bade the stranger mount upon his back. 

’Twas done; but, as tired Abed forward stepped, 

‘A wing-like rustling o’er his pathway swept; 

He felt no load ; he whom he strove to bear 

Lifted his down-laid burden up with care; 

Then, on, with angel pinions, cleft the air, 

Far above all the desert’s weary glare. 

Thus, ere the sun had parted from the west, 

By the King’s gates glad Abed found his rest. 
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SOWING IN HOPE. 

















“ My words are poor and weak,” I said ; “they pass 
Like summer wind above the summer grass. 











“To utter them seems idle and in vain; 
I cannot hope to gather them again. 


“ And yet, impelled by some deep inward voice, 
I must work on,—I have no other choice. 


“ But, oh! my words are poor and weak,” I said; 
“The truth is quick,—the utterance cold and dead.” 







“Nay, nay, not so,” He answered ; “sow thy seed 
Unquestioning,—God knoweth there is need ! 
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“ For every grain of truth in weakness sown, 
He watches over, who protects His own. 


“ Tho’ buried long, it shall spring up at length, 
And shake, like Lebanon, its fruitful strength.” 


He said, and left me, while I pondered o’er 
The holy truths, so often heard before 


And while I pondered, unawares there stole 
A strange, sweet, subtle strength thro’ all my soul. 


I rose and went my way ; I asked no more, 
If words of mine had any fruit in store ; 


Content to drop my patient seed, although 
My hands shall never gather where they strew ; 


Leaving the harvest, be it great or small, 
In His dear keeping, who is Lord of all. 


ego 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


By R. C. Trenca. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man whom thou may’st meet, 
In highway, lane, or open street,— 


That he, and we, and all men, move 
Under & canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above; 


That doubt and trouble, fear, and pain, 
And anguish, all are shadows vain ; 
That death itself shall not remain ; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ;— 


Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this,— 
Yet one word more: they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above ; 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know, — 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego,— 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife,— 
That this ts blessing, this is life. 


ee 






SONNET ON PRAYER. 
By R. C. Trenca. 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence, will prevail to make ! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 

We kneel, how weak ; we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others,—that we are not always strong ; 

That we are ever overborne with care; 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy, and strength, and courage, are with thee ? 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten InTewiigence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 30th ult. 


No decisive change in the aspect of the Danish 
question is reported. The Prussian troops contin- 
ued to advance, and their commander had demand- 
ed the evacuation of Schleswig by the Danes. It 
was. expected that the demand would be refused. 
The English papers, however, still expressed hopes 
that peace might be preserved, as England, France, 
and Russia were understood to be agreed in oppo- 
sition to the action of Prussia and Austria, and it 
was thought that the latter would not persist in 
provoking war. The Prussian Prime Minister was 
reported to have declared himself in favor of ac- 
cepting the Danish proposal for suspending the ad- 
vance of the Austrian and Prussian troops, but the 
King was said to be opposed to it. The Danes con- 
tinued active warlike preparations. The Danish 
Ambassador had left Vienna. The Austrian Cham- 
ber of Deputies had adopted, by a majority of one, 
@ resolution denouncing the measures of the gov- 
ernment. The London Zimes estimates the Danish 
army in Schleswig at 38,000 men, and the com- 
bined Austrian and Prussian forces in Holstein at 
50,000 to 60,000. 


France.—The discussion on the address to the 
Emperor had been continued in the Legislative 
Body. The amendments offered by the Upposition 
members against the Mexican expedition, in favor 
of the recognition of the Poles as beliigerents, and 
of breaking off diplomatic relations with Russia on 
the ground of her violation of treaties, and demand- 
ing the evacuation of Rome, were all rejected; but 
able speeches were made in support of some of 
them. 


Potanp.—Gen. Berg, the Russian Governor, has 
issued an order that Poland shall in future be gov- 
erned by martial law. The insurrection is repre- 
sented to be on the increase in the province of Lub- 
lin. 

Prussta.—The Upper House reversed the action of 
the Chamber of Deputies in reference to the budget, 
and adopted that of the government, by a large ma- 
jority. The Chamber of Deputies has been pro- 
rogued. The speech from the throne on the occa- 
sion expressed despair of bringing about an under- 
standing, and declared that the government will 
act without it, relying on the support of the coun- 
try. 

Russta.—An imperial decree has been issued for 
the organization of provincial and district represen- 
tations throughout Russia, with the exception of the 
Western and Baltic provinces, Archangel, Astra- 
chan and Bessarabia. This is a step towards the 
introduction of a constitutional government in 
Russia. 

East Inpizs.—Accounts have been received that 
the rebel steamer Alabama has been cruising in the 
neighborhood of Java, Sumatra, &c., and has de- 
stroyed several vessels, among them one which had 
been sold to British owners before leaving port. 


Mextco.—Accounts received through French chan- 
nels represent that President Juarez has resigned, 
and is succeeded by Gen. Ortega; that Gen. Uraga, 
a leading Mexican officer, has been captured ; and 
that the town of Campeachy Serrentuced on the 21st 
ult. to a French war vessel. 

Nova Scotra.—In the Admiralty Court at Halifax, 
the Judge has decided that the Chesapeake and its 
cargo should be restored to the owners upon pay- 
ment of the legal expenses of the Court. The ex- 
amination of the persons arrested for being con- 


cerned in the piratical seizure of the vessel, is still 
in progress at St. John, New Brunswick. 

Domestic.—A State Convention for Arkansas, 
which met at Little Rock on the 10th ult., declared 
the action of the Convention held in the 3rd month 
1861, in passing the ordinance of secession, to be 
null and void. It also proposed some important 
alterations in the State Constitution, among which 
is an article declaring that neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude shall hereafter exist in the 
State, otherwise than for the punishment of crime; 
nor shall any male person 21 years of age, or female 
of 18, be held as a servant under any indenture 
or contract hereafter made, unless the person has 
made such contract while in a perfect state of free- 
dom, and for a bona fide consideration; nor shall 
any indenture of any negro or mulatto, made out of 
the State, where the term of service exceeds one 
year, be valid, except in cases of apprenticeship, 
which shall not continue beyond the age of 21 for 
males and 18 for females. Another section recog- 
nizes the importance of education, and requires the 
Legislature to pass laws for its encouragement ; and 
another provides that any person who shall fighta 
duel shall be deprived of the right of suffrage, and 
of holding any office of profit or honor, and also 
be punished as the laws may hereafter prescribe. 
The Convention was composed of delegates from 43 
counties and towns, about half of whom, it is said, 
were slaveholders. 

The Convention of Free State men of Louisiana, 
for nominating State officers, met on the Ist inst. 
Its proceedings were inharmonious, and it separated 
into two bodies, one of which nominated for Gov- 
ernor, Michael Hahn, and the other B. F. Flanders. 
Some of the nominations for the other offices were 
the same on both tickets; others were different. 

The Supreme Court of California has decided 
that the law of that State permitting soldiers to 
vote, is unconstitutional. 

Gen. Banks has issued regulations on the subject 
of compensated plantation labor in his Department, 
fixing the rates of payment, prohibiting flogging 
and the sale of intoxicating drinks to the laborers, 
and stating that the enlistment of soldiers trom 
plantations will not be resumed without ,the order 
of the government. Laborers will be permitted to 
choose their employers, but when an agreement is 
made they will be held to it for a year; they will 
be permitted on a limited scale to cultivate land on 
private account; and a free-labor bank will be es- 
tablished as a safe deposit for their earnings. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
15th inst. gave a decision in the case of C. L. Val- 
landigham, who had applied for a writ of certiorari, 
to be directed to the Judge Advocate General for a 
revision of the proceedings of the Military Commis- 
sion which tried him, the jurisdiction of which he 
denied as extending to the case of a civilian; the 
object being to have the sentence annulled on the 
ground of illegality. The Judge Advocate General 
responded ina written argument, that the Court 
might with as much propriety be called upon to re 
strain by injunction the proceedings of Congress, 
as to revise by certiorari and reverse the proceedings 
of the military authority in time of war, in punish- 
ing military offences according to the usages of civ- 
ilized nations and the power given by the Constitu- 
tion for the common defence and public safety. 
The court refused the writ, on the ground that even 
if the arrest, trial and punishment of Vallandigham 
were illegal, there is no authority in the Court to 
grant relief in this mode, and that there is no law 
by which any appeal, or proceedings in the nature 
of an appeal, from a Military Commission to the Sa- 
preme Court, can be taken. 
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f Military Affairs.—An expedition, consisting of | to the consideration of questions of law alone. The 
three brigades, under Gen. Seymour, left Port | Judiciary Committee reported, as a substitute for 
Royal, S. U., on the 5th inst., and landed at Jack- | Henderson’s joint resolution proposing amendments 
sonville, Florida, on the 8th. It is believed to be| to the Constitution, which was introduced in the 
intended to attack Tallahassee. Gen. Gillmore has | early part of last month, one proposing the following 
left Port Royal to join it, and Admiral Dahlgren | article to the Legislatures of the several States, to 
has sailed with three vessels for St. John’s, Flo- | be valid if adopted by three-fourths of said Legisla- 
rida. tures,—viz.: Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
Gen. Sherman, with two corps of his army, left tude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the 
Memphis, Tenn., about the end of last month, for | P@tty shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
Mississippi. A cavalry expedition, under General | Within the United States, or any place subject to 
Smith, left the same place on the 3d inst., for Cor- their jurisdiction. 2d, Congress shall have power 
jnth, thence to proceed southward. The former | enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
proceeding via Vicksburg, crossed the Big Black] The House adopted sundry amendments to the 
river in two points on the 7th inst., on the road to/ Enrolment bill, and then passed it by a vote of 93 to - 
Jackson. A report that it had occupied that place | 60, in a form providing that an enrolled or drafted 
has been received, but seems not to be well founded. | man, furnishing a substitute not liable to draft, 
Gen. Logan, with another corps, left Huntsville, Ala.,| shall be exempt for the term for which such sub- 
on the 8th inst., to co-operate with Gen. Sherman. | stitute is accepted; the payment of the commuta- 
That place is 270 miles from Jackson. The rebel | tion to relieve him from that quota, and inno case for 
army of Gen. Jobnston is believed to be near Dal | more than a year. Members of religous denominations 
ton and Rome, Georgia. who shall by oath or affirmation declare that they 

A late Richmond paper states that 109 U. S. offi- | are conscientiously opposed to bearing arms, and 
cers have escaped from the Libby Prison in that 


who are prohibited from doing so by the rules of 
city, by digging a tunnel under the street. Of these, | their denomination, shall, when drafted, be consid- 


about 20 had been re-captured up to the 11th inst.| ered as non-combatants, and assigned to duty in 
Twenty-six had arrived at Fortress Monroe, on the| the hospitals, or to the care of freedmen, or shall 


15th. pay $300 to be applied to the benefit of sick and 
: P . +, | wounded soldiers; provided that the declaration of 
A passenger train on the eee oe — conscientious scruples be supported by evidence of 
road was captured by a band o ie gueri’*s: | deportment consistent therewith. Those only are 
about eight miles west of eo ao “ry = exempted who are physically or menta!ly unfit for 
night of the 1ith, having cen stepped hy the ee the service, or who are actually in service, or have 
play of the usual signal. No prisouers were taken, | served two years during the present war and been 
but the passengers were indiscriminately plundered. honorably discharged. The two classes of enrolled 
A part of the ussailing party are said to have been! 16 are consolidated into one. All able-bodied 
subsequently captureu. 


men of African descent, between 20 and 40 years 
Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 9th inst., Sumner | old, whether citizens or not, are to be enrolled; a 


of Mass. presented petitions from 100,698 citizens, | slave of @ loyal citizen being drafted, the master 
male and temale, over 18 years old, asking Congress to | shall have a certificate thereof, and the bounty of 
pass an act for the speedy emancipation of persons $100 sball be paid to the master on his freeing the 
of African descent. They were referred. Similar slave. The Secretary of War shall appoint a com- 
petitions were presented on the 15th by Sherman of mission in each slave State represented in Congress, 
Ohio. The Deticiency Appropriation bill trom the | to award compensation, not exceeding $300, to loy- 
House was passed with several amendments. The | al masters of colored volunteers, on freeing them. 
Senate Enruiment bill with the House amendments, | A resolution from the Committee on Elections was 
being taken up on the 15th, the senate retused to adopted on the 9th, declaring—Field, who claimed 
recede from its provisions, and the bill was returned | to be elected a member from Louisiana, not entitled 
to the House. A bill prohibiting members of} toa seat, the election not having been valid. A 
Congress and heads of Departments from receiving | Joint resolution offered by Windom, of Minn., pro- 
compensation for services rendered to any person | posing amendments to the Constitution prohibiting 
in any proceeding to which the United States is a slavery, was Teferred to the Judiary Com mittee ; 
party, before any Department or Court, civil or mili- and one by Arnold, of Ill., “That the Constitution 
tary, was passed. Bills were introduced: by Sumner, be so amended as to abolish slavery in the United 
of Mass., prohibiting speculations in gold, silver, ana | States wherever it now exists, and to prohibit its 
‘foreign exchange; by Clark, of N. H., ratifying | existence in every part thereof,” was adopted ; yeas, 
and re-aflirming the President’s emancipation proc- | 78, nays, 62. The Judiciary Committee was in- 
lamation, and yiving it the force of a statute ; by | structed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
Davis, ot Ky., to ascertain the amount of the losses lishing a Department of Revenue, and report by bill 
sustained by the loyal States during the war, espe- | Or otherwise. Bills were reported from Commit- 
cially by citizens ot Kentucky ; and by Sherman, of tees, as follows: a substitute for the b:1l establish- 
Ohio, one relating to stamps, providing for the right | Dg a bureau of freedmen’s affairs, providing for ap- 
of appeal from the decisious of the Commissivner to pointing a Commissioner, with the needful assist- 
the Supreme Court, and also fur stamping instru- | #0ts, to have charge of all questions relating to that 
ments objected to in Court, when in certain cases subject; authorizing the appointment ofan Assistant 
they are not legally stamped. Resolutions were Register of the Treasury; granting public lands to the 
adopted, directing the Committee on the District of | People’s Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Company, by 
Columbia to inquire into the expediency of a law the northern route; establishing a uniform system 
granting equality of privileges to coloreu people on of bankruptcy ; and one from the select committee 
the railroads ot the District; establishing a com- | 9" insurrectionary States, giving to certain States 
mittee of five members on mauutactures; and di-| Where the Pb nae aot been overthrown or 
recting the Judiciary Committee to inquire into the usurped, @ repu coe of government. It pro- 
. £ 20 amending the laws regulating the vides, among other t ings, for the appointment of 
expediency a & o B : § ‘| Provisional Governors for civil administration, until 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, a8 to confine it| soch States can be re-established by elections. 








